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SOUND AND SENSE 
FOUR SAINTS THREE ACTS 


Harry Garvin 
Associate Professor English 
Bucknell University 


delight Broadway audiences with the two productions 
Gertrude Stein’s Four Saints Three Acts was enthusi- 
astic, genuine, but superficial. The spectators were blithely free 
any prior notions about the plot and the meanings the opera. 
The program notes for the second production, not giving even 
enticing clues, helped the spectators enjoy their innocence boldly. 
Though surely only about one five thousand spectators either 
1934 1952 had read Miss Stein’s libretto through, was appar- 
ently assumed that only Philistines would actually need any ex- 
planation other mysteries—the connection between the 
first and the fourth acts Four Saints Three Acts. Comfort- 
able all this rare purity, the New York audiences and reviewers 
simply were charmed the pageant and the ingenious music 
Virgil Thomson, and they chuckled whenever lucky concatena- 
tion words made some playful sense. The Parisian audiences 
1952 were also unaware the unique struggles this Amer- 
ican lady with the language sound and sense. 

Nonetheless, Four Saints Three Acts (written 1927) has 
much more than virtuosity, the brilliant music Virgil Thomson, 
and fun with words. original creation with significant 
themes and characters—a masterly achievement major stylist. 
The opera Four Saints Three Acts and the novel Four Amer- 
ica (written 1933) are successful culminations Gertrude 
Stein’s extraordinary experiments with her most revolutionary 
innovation—her “portrait” style. Four Saints really just 
pleasant, playing with words, then Gertrude Stein’s 
most distinctive contribution twentieth-century style merely 
curiosity; and Gertrude Stein, proclaming herself prime 
maker the twentieth century, was the century’s most self-de- 
luded writer. 
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Whether Gertrude Stein maker modern literature and 
not merely fascinating personality and minor literary figure will 
depend critical analyses her most difficult and, technically, 
her most characteristic works: Three Lives, The Making Amer- 
icans, Four Saints Three Acts, and Four America. This es- 
say upon Four Saints Three Acts directed ultimately towards 
that kind critical evaluation. The immediate purpose tell 
what really takes place the four acts, and make some animad- 
versions Gertrude Stein’s “portrait” style and the place 
Four Saints among her creations. 


Between 1910 (when she began Tender Buttons) and 1927, 
Gertude Stein created unique style for her portraits persons 
and objects, and for her “portrait-plays,” “portrait-operas,” and 
“portrait-novels.” these genres, she presented herself with rad- 
ical literary problems for which she invented radical linguistic and 
stylistic solutions. Tender Buttons Geography and Plays 
(1922) turn out merely the attempts virtuoso dis- 
cover new resources the language. But without these explora- 
tions Miss Stein could not have written Four Saints and Four 
America—her major contribution twentieth-century style. 

brief, Gertrude Stein made portrait Ernest Hemingway, 
for example, bottle avoiding any information words 
and phrases too readily associated with them and ingeniously 
trying catch the “essence” and the inner “rhythm” and “move- 
within them, thereby creating what she called new “thing 
itself.” her portrait-plays, most which are published 
Geography and Plays, she does not tell what happens but attempts 
present “the essence what happened.” Her portrait-operas, 
like Four Saints, and her portrait-novels, like Four America 
and Lucy Church Amiably, give characters who, the Steinian 
sense, are portraits action. 

These cryptic generalizations, which cannot developed fully 
this essay, will receive some illumination the explications 
two characteristic passages from Four Saints. Moreover, the tech- 
niques used extricating meanings from the passages below are 
necessary for careful reader any Miss Stein’s most mature 
portrait compositions. 

the convent garden during visiting hours, Therese, the no- 
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vitiate, struggling decide whether not take her final vows 
(Act scene 1): 


Saint Therese very nearly half inside and half out- 
side the house and not 


The garden inside and outside outside and inside the 

Saint Therese Saint Therese must must chain 
left chain right chain chain it. one chain not 
chain it, chained not life chained not snow 
chained chained and and gone. Saint Therese 
might come this not indifferently. 

Saint Therese. Not this not this not with this. 

Saint Therese must theirs first. 

Saint Therese young girl being widowed. 

Saint Therese. Can she sing. 

Saint Therese. Leave later gaily the troubadour plays 
his guitar. 

Saint Therese might Martha. 

Saint Louise and Saint Celestine and Saint Louis 
Paul and Saint Settlement Fernande and Ignatius. 

Saint Therese. Can women have wishes. 


Therese has visitors around her (“not surrounded”). She 
seems first little more inclined leave the house God (“half 
outside nearly half inside”). She wavers both directions 
(“inside and outside outside and become nun 
and saint, Therese feels, first, that she must give her freedom 

she would chained the religious life and cloistered purity 
but the same time she would gain freedom 
not life not snow”). Therese takes seriously the 
problem becoming nun (“not indifferently”). number 
relatively petty church restrictions come mind (“not this not 
this not with Therese realizes that she must first all 
give herself completely the Church and its discipline (“must 

theirs first”). She all once becomes afraid that soon after 
becoming nun she would lose Christ from her heart breaking 

her vows marriage Christ (“as young girl being 

Never unaware the gaiety possible “outside the wall,” she now 
wonders whether, after breaking her vows, she would able 

enjoy pleasures she sing”) and feel richly before 
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the joy the world (“gaily the troubadour plays his 
But soon the call service heard once more (“St. Therese 
might Martha”), and she feels herself already the com- 
pany saints. She now ready accept her vows; and sensing 
the nature her vocation and her special mission, she asks herself 
whether woman can have large hopes and achieve them (“can 
women have wishes”). 

The passage below from Act III, scene concerned with the 
sorrow St. Ignatius Loyola when discovers that many 
his followers have fallen away from the spiritual life and have 
not been able, without miraculous signs from heaven, feel the 
presence the Holy Ghost (third, pigeon, magpie). order 
bring the followers irrevocably and completely God 
return distinctions”), St. Ignatius pleads for and receives 
sign—a mystic vision magpie the sky the sky.” 


Pigeons the grass alas. 

Pigeons the grass alas. 

Short longer grass short longer longer shorter yellow 
grass. Pigeons large pigeons the shorter longer yellow 
grass alas pigeons the 

they were not pigeons what were they. 

they were not pigeons the grass alas what were 
they. had heard third and asked about 
was magpie the sky. magpie the sky the 
sky cannot cry the pigeon the grass alas can alas 
and pass the pigeon the grass alas and the magpie 
the sky the sky and try and try alas the 
grass alas the pigeon the grass the pigeon the grass 
and alas. They might very well very well very well 
they might they might very well they might 
very well very well they might be. 

Let Lucy Lily Lily Lucy Lucy let Lucy Lucy Lily 
Lily Lily Lily Lily let Lily Lucy Lucy let Lily. Let 
Lucy Lily. 


St. Ignatius sees some pigeons ugly patch grass 
(“longer shorter yellow grass”) and, without thinking the 
dove and the Holy Ghost, feels vaguely sad that they are not 
aloft. begins wonder whether the pigeons really signify 
something marvelous (“If they were not pigeons the grass 
alas what were had already asked searching ques- 
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tions about the Holy Ghost (the third the Trinity) and was 
told that the Holy Ghost was not dove, but rather magpie 
the sky. But asks himself whether, despite the difficulties, the 
joyful magpie (which “can not cry”) and the sad pigeon might 
not become one; symbolically speaking, pondering about 
man’s ability achieve saintly union the earthly and the 
divine. hopefully thinks the pigeon and the magpie might 
“very well” become one. And suddenly, ecstatically, vision 
light (“Lucy”) and purity (“Lily”) sees they are one. 
Though Miss Stein took sophisticated delight when friend 
found single passage any her writings variety 
meanings number levels, she insists that she herself while 
writing always had mind single level meaning. The reader, 
being confronted Empsonian ambiguities and occasionally 
some impenetrable, private Steinian associations, must study each 
scene and act relation the whole, must watch for recurring 
symbols, and must discover the dominant feeling and idea each 
scene. does so, will overcome many the remaining 
syntactical and linguistic difficulties, will discover the aesthetic 
union sense and sound, and will begin share with Gertrude 
Stein her insights into unusual bypaths feeling, into new visual 
and aural relationships. Such reader would find stage presen- 
tation not only charming but dramatic and even profound. 


The following brief discussion sound and sense should help 
the special task explicating the four acts Four Saints. 
her text, Miss Stein almost never permits sound triumph over 
there are only few purely mellifluous passages. Only oc- 
casionally does she indulge rhymes and seducing sounds that 
complicate the meaning unnecessarily. Steinian puns—which are 
clear, good-humored, and deliberately obvious and thus unlike 
Joyce’s magnificently witty and complicated en- 
joyed innocently. The main purpose the puns, the nursery 
rhymes, the quick buffoonery, and the playful comments the 
Steinian “chorus” intermittently remind the reader that 
warmer, subtler kinds humor and gaiety suffuse the whole 
Four Saints, that despite all the struggles and disappointments 
saints and men and women, the world pleasant place. 
Gertrude Stein always ready have some fun, and her readers 
should join readily her fun-making. one loved the com- 
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monplace, the simple, and the pleasant more than Gertrude Stein 
—or felt pervasively that they are basic living. And the 
famous Steinian repetition words and phrases without syn- 
tactical function actually affect the meaning and are apropos 
the sense and the sound this opera. 

Such repetitions not only add melodic effects but also intensify 
and subtilize the meanings and the tone. Gertrude Stein’s usual 
method establish few key words and phrases (chain, alas, 
the sky, grass), and repeat them any place that will satisfy 
her sense sound and her slightly changing perception. the 
passage above, the careful interpositions alas and chained are 
particularly effective musically. (Notice how and alas the con- 
junction helps give culminating effect the sadness. Alas tem- 
porarily becomes kind substantive.) For variety, she may 
slip some quick rhymes (“grass alas and The repeti- 
tion words and phrases this opera not hard justify. 

denuding word its familiar associations, cutting 
away its “excrescences,” Gertrude Stein restores its basic, ele- 
mental suggestibilities and the same time adds new suggesti- 
bilities putting into unfamiliar and vivid linguistic rela- 
tionships. Eliot revivifies word mainly restoring its 
etymological meaning, one more its literary, religious, 
anthropological meanings—sometimes with extraordinary his- 
torical cumulativeness. James Joyce re-creates words and coins 
new ones out even greater variety etymological, literary, 
and historical resources. But Gertrude Stein removes cultural 
associations from the word much possible and explores in- 
exhaustibly the evanescent shades meaning simple word 
can have when set unexpected unusual surroundings. 

The theme Four Saints simple and significant—the dif- 
ferent ways which two saints achieve life. St. Ig- 
natius Loyola militant mystic whose inner demands, 
paradoxically, that remain aloof and contemplative while “sur- 
rounded” greater and greater hosts followers. When large 
number them lose their spirituality, first wishes rely 
upon strict discipline force the re-enlistment the wayward 
ones, and only later willing make practical compromise. 
His concern for his followers somewhat impersonal and ab- 
stract; only their souls that loves with passion. St. 
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Therese, the other hand, has personal feeling for each one 
she meets. She has need see magpie the sky; the Holy 
Ghost omnipresent. She has personal followers, and wants 
none. For her, the natural and the ideal and the practical come 
quickly together, and she succeeds her mission founding 
number convents and monasteries. The rest the prominent 
saints point this contrast between the protagonists. the 
final act realize that St. Therese and St. Ignatius complement 
other. The theme Four Saints thus contrapuntal de- 
velopment two major motifs the realm spirit. 


The introductory overture touches the major and minor 
motifs and ends with the suggestion that the opera will pleas- 
ant, teasing, but also serious. (“Anyone tease saint seri- 
Act presents St. Therese’s inner struggle over taking 
half and half out and her persistent need found 
convents and monasteries. (See also, above, the analysis the 
short passage from Act scene 1.) Therese young and (like 
the other and nuns) enjoys having pleasant, laughing 
visitors. She not interested speculation but rather warm 
personal and immediate feelings toward everything. (“If were 
possible kill five thousand Chinamen pressing button 
would done. Saint Therese not Miss Stein, 
various ways, emphasizes St. Therese’s struggle come de- 
cision. pleasant spring day fool’s day 
the novitiates and their visitors are the garden; St. Therese 
“seated and not surrounded” the others, remaining alone, 
independent, brooding over her problem settles private 
Saint Ignatius, “standing,” encourages her become re- 
ligious and saint. St. Therese has vision herself turning 
from secular lady into nun and then into saint, and now 
“might very well inclined But she warned, 
the “chorus,” additional difficulties the religious life (“a 
saint easily physical hardships move 
through the country winter winter and the need 
compromise because both ecclesiastical and secular indif- 
ference and hostility. the section ends, she ready become 
nun and saint. 


scenes and St. Therese, having become nun 
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begins overcome her personal selfishness and achieve her 
saintly mission building new kind convent. Scene re- 
veals St. Therese’s courage when her immediate superior the 
refuses her permission establish the projected con- 
vent. St. Therese advised give (“St. Therese and better 
She called her unsympathetic superior (“How 
can sister see St. Therese ana there ensues vio- 
lent disagreement (“What the difference between picture 
volcano and that”). “St. Therese refused and she 
announces that religious men and women without mili- 
tancy, God will not enter their hearts. the same time she real- 
izes fhat earth there can never perfect peace. (“There can 
peace earth with calm with calm.”) She then shows the 
official approval her project higher authority (“. made 
message especial and come”). Her sainthood now assured 
(“This amounts Saint and there longer 
difference between her vision and its consummation (“a picture 
and Her success has been prepared for and made 
possible her previous difficulties. (“St. Therese has been pre- 
pared for there being summer. Those used winter like 
summer and winter.”) Act ends with the successful fulfill- 
ment St. Therese’s intended mission. (“St. Therese time 
St. Therese advance advances advantage advance ad- 
Gertrude Stein undoubtedly saw certain qualities her own life 
and career St. Therese, George Washington (in Four 
America), and Susan Anthony (in The Mother All). 


Act deals mainly with St. Ignatius and with the gathering 
saints, under his leadership, offer their allegiance the 
Church. The first six scenes are brief and not difficult, relativelv. 
are told that, within sight Barcelona, St. Ignatius debated 
whether not should lead religious secular life (“Was 
Saint Ignatius able tell the difference between palms and Euca- 
lyptus that finally offered his life completely the 
and that was destined become spiritual commander the 
soldiers Christ adapted plans and 
Scene reveals the elevation St. Therese and St. Ignatius 
(and some others) higher order sainthood. (“Interested 
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fortunately Saint Therese/ fortunately interested Saint 
Therese Saint Ignatius and Saints who have been changed from 
the evening the morning.”) learn that St. Therese, de- 
spite contumely, continues live full life happy devotion 
God and duty. (“St. Therese: Having happily 
happily beside happily has with spoon happily relied 

The remaining five scenes Act are concerned with the 
gathering the saints before church. During the difficult 
military march the church, the saints (most whom are merely 
Christians) take every opportunity sing gaily, sanctify them- 
selves and everybody else, and honor St. Therese above all. 
When they finally arrive, St. Ignatius begins worry whether 
not the ceremonies will have proper effect upon future Chris- 
tians. the final scene the second Act II, one gets sense 
generations Christians trying lead ordinary but good 
lives (“across across across coupled across crept across crept 
crept crept crept across led wed dead led wed 
(Throughout, Miss Stein tries make everything Four Saints 
seem happen outside time.) 

Act III (the most difficult act gloss) deals with the ais- 
appointment the leading saints when the followers fall away, 
and with the measures taken bring them back. (St. Chavez 
the third saint, and St. Settlement probably the fourth. Gertrude 
Stein has fun creating host saints not found anywhere else.) 
While sorrowing over the loss the followers, St. Ignatius has 
mystic vision magpie the sky. the climax the opera 
disagreement arises between St. Ignatius, the mystic and dis- 
ciplinarian, and St. Therese, the believer kindness and charity 
towards each individual (“There difference between Barce- 
lona and Avila”). two saints should, they resolve the prob- 
lem agreeing that the ways God are many. The last scene 
reveals the eventual fruitfulness this agreement, and Act 
ends with note union (“all together one and 


the brief fourth act the followers and saints”) re- 
assemble “one time.’ 
needed fourth act make the opera move (“Supposing wheel 
had been added three wheels. .”). The followers seem less 
patient than they were first, but now are “very fairly better 


Playfully Miss Stein says that she 
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than [when last they] came” and seem more likely stay “where 
they are.” any case, St. Chavez pleased with them and not 
too worried. St. Therese thoughtfully decides that men and 
women can saved different means: mystic experience 
(“thirds”), ritual sweetness discipline 
(“mind for them”), and depth feeling and faith time 
despair. She gives encouragement all the saints and particu- 
larly the modest St. Chavez, who going carry the work 
St. Ignatius. 


Four Saints combines the best qualities Gertrude Stein’s 
portraits and plays, and for the first time her portrait writing 
she significant protagonists. play and opera, Four 
Saints has almost none the meretricious casualness and tech- 
nical buffoonery found many her portrait-plays. St. 
Therese and St. Ignatius are essentially Steinian portraits, but 
they have literary importance beyond what find the numer- 
ous portraits her contemporaries. The portraits her friends 
usually seem abstract, occasional pieces and are too dependent upon 
private settings and upon the obtruding idiosyncracies the au- 
thor. St. Therese not eccentric, stock character, 
conventional saint leading life patterned miracles. St. 
Therese, and perhaps St. Ignatius, there fusion indi- 
vidual and universal qualities. Though Miss Stein uses few 
details from their lives and though the Spanish landscape ex- 
quisitely around, the inner qualities and emotions the saints 
seem outside space and time. the stage, the roles could very 
well taken Caucasians Negroes, preferably, highly 
mixed racial groups. Though there almost action the 
stage, the saints and the chorus finely express their feelings to- 
wards one another and everything else; and one discovers the 
sequence scenes slow but changing quality the characters’ 
emotions well mood, situation, and landscape. Thus there 
Four Saints not only pervasive intensity characteristic 
Miss Stein’s best portraits but also inner conflict sufficient 
give St. Therese’s and St. Ignatius’s emotions particular and 
dramatic externalization not possible her usual portraits. 


Profound themes, deep emotion and thought, sense evil 
and tragic illumination are largely missing from Miss Stein’s 
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the commonplace. She lives world endlessly subtle shades 
perception and feeling. She tries expressions for 
these evanescent shades, and therefore she has catch them 
their immediacy let them forever. Four Saints, more 
than any other Steinian composition, are offered in- 
sight into the remarkable mind Gertrude Stein and into pre- 
viously unexplored resources within language, rhythm, percep- 


work. She prefers create sense the extraordinary within 
tion, and poetry. 
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FRANCIS JAMMES: RECONSIDERATION 


Associate Professor French 
Bucknell University 


“J’aime Francis mais préfére Gide 


HALF century has now passed since Francis Jammes, the 
apostle new primitivism, wrote his famous “Priére pour 
aller Paradis avec les anes.” This poem, quoted all the an- 
thologies, was hailed introducing new freshness and simplicity 
into French literature. 


faudra aller vers vous, mon Dieu, faites 
Que soit par jour campagne féte 
Poudroiera. désire, ainsi que fis ici-bas, 
choisir chemin pour aller, comme plaira, 
Paradis, sont plein jour les 
Que vous apparaisse milieu ces bétes 

que j’aime tant parce qu’elles baissent téte 
doucement, s’arrétent joignant leur petits pieds 
d’une bien douce qui vous fait 

faites que, penché dans séjour des ames, 

sur vos divines eaux, sois pareil aux 

qui mireront leur humble douce pauvreté 


The mood is, first blush, the simple tradition Saint Francis. 
The emotion evinced for the modest ass singularly moving. 
brings memories Chesterton’s well-known poem, “The Donkey,” 
but lacks the latter’s rather heavy catholicism. The consciously prim- 
itive verse form, the run-on lines, the atmosphere naive rus- 
ticity and simple love stir the reader like the perfumed air from 
the poet’s beloved Orthez. 

should like reexamine Jammes determine how much 


*Van Bever Léautaud, ed., Les Poétes (Paris, 1922), 
196. 
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his primitivism was deliberately and consciously fabricated, and 
exactly how much the verity Gide speaks may found 
his works. 

the paradox that Jammes, various elements must cata- 
logued and analyzed. doubtful whether this Gallic good gray 
poet ever quite simple pretends. must beware 
taking the ass his cognizance, and yet must admitted that 
the critics? seem generally have accepted Jammes his own 
evaluation—as the sweet singer Orthez, picturesquely bearded, 
smoking his pipe before his rude hut, his faithful dog his feet. 
The legend set. now inviolate literary folklore. has 
cult and disciples who celebrate him. 


Jammes, maison ressemble ton visage. 
Une barbe lierre grimpe, pin 
Eternellement jeune dru comme ton coeur... 


Jammes primitive, self-consciously so, and primitive 
literature painting presupposes qualities simplicity, sincerity, 
humility, and religious morality. These qualities Jammes never 
tires attributing himself his works. But the poet protests 
too much,* and uneasy suspicions concerning his fundamental sin- 
cerity are aroused. The mere volume his protestations dis- 
pleases, and his humility has strange quality vulgar- pride. 
One wonders whether not more “simpliste” than “simple,” 
and the Franciscan image the sage Orthez who found his 
happiness “his bees and his pipe, his mother, his his 
flowers and his God” becomes rather genre painting the 
decadent period than genuine primitive. 

Gide has stated apropos Jammes: pour étre 
faut croire son génie; pour devenir artiste faut mettre 
Jammes would have objected course the effete con- 

Braunschvig, littérature frangaise contemporaine (Paris, 
1930) Régis Michaud, Vingtiéme (New York, 1933), etc. 

Charles Guerin, Francis Jammes” Van Bever Léautaud, op. cit., 
151. 

faut tout instant qu’il vous persuade cherche vous 
est plus pauvre, plus simple, plus modeste n’est.” Gide, Journal 
(Rio Janeiro, 1943), 158. 

Jammes’ favorite pastimes was hunting with his dog. Various 
critics have pointed out that this was hardly keeping with his love for 


animals. 
Gide, op. cit., 347. 
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notations the “artiste,” but Gide’s connoted ele- 
ment humility which indeed was strangely lacking Jammes. 
Some his contemporaries accuse him requiring his beard 
continually perfumed the incense popular adulation. 
Gide states further that “Francis Jammes voit bon Dieu avec 
une barbe comme statement which most significant. 
Doubt for primitive religion the arts would paradox; 
but the lack doubt Jammes instead being evidence 
humility seems the contrary egotistic ostentation. The ostenta- 
tion his religion suggested the memesis the beard and 
such minor incident naming his first child Bernadette after 
the young mystic Lourdes—a somewhat displeasing evidence 
the religious extrovert. 

Critics have compared Jammes variously with Saint Francis, 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Whitman, Thoreau, Wordsworth, and 
Vergil. With all these there are some obvious points resem- 
blance, but Jammes would certainly have preferred the compari- 
son with his venerated Jean-Jacques, whose Réveries promeneur 
solitaire was his favorite reading. Rousseau and Jammes there 
are similar paranoic tendencies, the same idealistic but sensual 
attitude towards women, the same extravagant pride, and the 
same urge toward the expression supreme truth which André 
Rousseaux calls the “effort vers vérité par 

One Jammes’ earlier poems demonstrates this 


pense Jean-Jacques Rousseau, aux matinées 
cerises mouillées, avec des jeunes filles. 
était fantasque aimant par les belles soirées, 
clair lune, avec Madame d’Erneville. 


disait, peu pres des phrases comme ici: 
Non! vis jamais gorge mieux faite. 


have suggested some lack confidence Jammes’ com- 
plete sincerity, and have questioned rather seriously his humil- 
ity. Further, must noted that there appears his verse 


416. 

André Rousseaux, Littérature siécle, deuxiéme série (Paris, 
n.d.), 135. 

soir (Paris, 1946), 221. 
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abundance nudities, which seems somewhat strange writer 
who maintains the moral goodness simple nature does 
Jammes. Here again see kind licentiousness common 
Rousseau and speciously disguised attribute simple nature. 
The table contents volume our poet’s verse reveals such 
titles as: “Tu seras nue sur bruyére,” “La jeune fille nue,” 
again “Tu seras nue.” Then there are such lines these: 


Mon ame éclate feu vers pureté nue. 


étais nue sous robe mousseline. 


Viens, viens, chére Clara 
Viens toute nue, Clara d’Ellébeuse. 


Mario Praz his foreword The Romantic states 
that attempting the study the decadent aspect romantic 
literature which one the most characteristic aspects erotic 
sensibility. Jammes has been catalogued various critics 
decadent, and the lines quoted above seem lend credence this 
interpretation. Gide his addresses Jammes sev- 
eral times “mon cher faune.” The sobriquet most apposite, 
and would often seem that the poet should have chosen the 
faun rather than the ass lead him his paradise. Jammes 
Franciscan, the Franciscan Anatole France’s Reine 
Pédauque, and his ass times bears curious resemblance the 
ass Apuleius. Yet one never quite sure Jammes. Rous- 
seaux states that “la vie poétique Jammes est dé- 
gager Jean-Jacques pour retrouver Saint And 
surely the converse would equally true. The contradictions 
his life irritate and interest, but suspicion always remains. Gide, 
who usually irritated the ambivalence this poet, has tried 
reconcile the “C’est par ses contradictions qu’un 
étre vous intéresse sincérité. sensualité donne 
piété Jammes saveur; son amour chasse exaspére 
contradisant pitié pour les animaux, son orgueil gonfle 


Mario Praz, The Romantic Agony (New York, 1951). 
Gide, op. II, 445. 
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have desire classify Jammes’ primitivism religion 
“variety religious experience,” nor wish ciassify 
him Praz decadent, but the bond which psychologists have 
found exist between religion and sensuality might suggest that 
Jammes’ piety and his sensuality could explained common 
psychological phenomenon. James and the psychologists 
religion have clarified for the extent which sexuality 
enters into religious mysticism. are then better able accept 
Praz when states that mysticism and sexuality French de- 
cadent literature become the “two poles between which the souls 
neurotic and sensual writers oscillate and further: 
even its most seemingly innocent manifestations, this religion 
merely disguised form morbid satisfaction: repentance 
may nothing more than mask for Jammes, 
though not exactly mystic, might belong Praz’ category be- 
cause his excessive humility and his sensuality. Lest such crit- 
icism Jammes’ religious sincerity seem prejudiced, orthodox 
Catholic point view from Father Laurence Janssen’s Summa 
Theologica also quoted Praz: 


Sed aliud vitium hac “esthétique délicate” est se- 
vere correpiendum: realismus scilicet impudentissimus, 
quo omnia, etiam pessima, ita describuntur, inter 
Jammismum Zolismum vix aliquid intersit, nisi falsus 
iste mysticismus qui priorem altero reddit quasi 


Paradoxically, allied the sensuality have just mentioned 
idealization love found commonly the religious 
quoted previously among the “nudes” the name Clara 
Clara d’Ellébeuse belongs trinity magnificently 
designated Clara d’Ellébeuse, Almaide d’Etrement, and Pomme 
d’Anis. Such extraordinary names seem have exerted un- 


Leuba, The Psychology Religious Mysticism (New York, 
1925). 

op. cit., 307. 

463. Translation the Latin: But there another evil this 
“esthétique délicate” which severely censured: realism, that 
say realism its most shameless form which everything and even the 
worst described that between Jammes and Zola there scarcely any 
difference, except that sort false mysticism which renders the former 
almost worse than the latter. 
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usual fascination the poet. They keep reappearing throughout 
his verse and his prose. repeats them like charm: 


Clara d’Ellébeuse, Eléonore Derval, 
Victoire d’Etrement, Laure Vallée, 
Lia Fauchereuse, Blanche Percival, 
Rose Liméreuil Sylvie 


This type name fetishism has Freudian overtones, The extra- 
ordinary exoticism the names, their deliberate and fanciful ex- 
travagance striking contrast the rustic simplicity which 
preaches. seems, like Poe, seek the musical syllables 
sensual intoxication which shall later show variance 
with his poetic philosophy the “Art poétique.” that chap- 
book decadence, Max Nordau’s the author cites 
Catulle Mendes’ which begins follows: 


Rose, Emmeline, 
Margueridette, 
Odette, 


Alix, Aline. 


and continues for fourteen stanzas feminine names, 
example meaningless verbal resonance, characteristic de- 
cadent poets. 

Jammes seems always, even his everyday life, have pre- 
ferred these sylphs his imagination the rosy-cheeked, Words- 
worthian country maids one would more logically expect. Clouard 
informs that formed romantic, Dantesque attachment 
his youth for young girl Bordeaux. Apparently never 
spoke her, but maintained throughout his life romantic cult 
for her memory. gardait coeur, dés 
situait vision, comme Dante celle Béatrice, aux confins 
vie The pattern here typical and signifi- 
cant, and can more readily understand Clara d’Ellébeuse and 


(Paris, 1946), 95. 

Max Nordau, Degeneration (New York, 1895), 268. 

Clouard, Histoire littérature (1885 1914) (Paris, 1947), 
213. 
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her two companions. the prose works which Jammes dedicates 
these ladies find them extraordinary examples religious 
mysticism and the usual Jammesean type poetic eroticism. They 
become even clinical types and bear extreme resemblance 
Leuba’s analysis such mystics Madame Guyon and the tragic 
Vé. 

have previously questioned Jammes’ question 
again examining the uses Jammes makes the ass 
symbol. The ass, Jammes’ cognizance, times the symbol 
humility, might expect. But the ass traditionally also 
symbol stupidity, symbolism which Jammes dislikes, perhaps 
because failed his examination school three times. strives 
make the ass represent wisdom. “L’ane savant” shows 
ass, the medieval symbol stupidity, possessing tran- 
scendent wisdom. 


suis savant, celui qui étonne 
calcule aussi bien qu’un homme... 


sens, chaque fois qu’une chose m’apprend, 
combien chaque fois est plus 


Here always Jammes protests too much. The ass, simple and 
striking symbol religious significance, patience, and humility, 
becomes overlaid with extraneous qualities and develops into some 
ungracious circus animal which delights the vulgar with its pitiful 
tricks. The ass, like Jammes, “fait pour avoir son.” 

Jammes’ emphasis upon the humbler animals, the ass, the dog, 
and the rabbit, suggests revolt against the classic hierarchy 
noble animals. Also there here psychological significance. 
the Roman Renard was revolt and expression changed 
values, the bestiary Jammes the expression psycho- 
pathic humility. recall that the healthy Turgenev called Tol- 
stoy’s humility and fervent love for the oppressed 
Psychoanalysts have catalogued sufficient clinical cases the ex- 
cessively humble show its significance. The humility Jammes 
approaches the distasteful self-depreciation Uriah Heep. One 
feels that all his acts are acts supererogation. 

insists upon the humble animals, Jammes insists upon 


Van Bever and Léautaud, cit., 201. 
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humble Mother Nature. His type “nature choisie” arti- 
ficial its way the classicist’s concept. really derogation 
nature, refusal see any elements other than the 
wretched, depressed, and humble. The nature chooses con- 
scious debasement the romantic and classic concepts and 
dwells tiresomely the mediocre. The insistence upon the blessed- 
ness the humble and the meek ignores the nobler elements 
beatitude. 

his verse technique all else Jammes consciously the 
primitive. emphasizes his metrical insufficiencies with the 
same pride with which emphasizes the simplicity his re- 
ligious philosophy. His technique sense also denial all 
inspirational lyricism. His reflects veneration the 
commonplace. his poétique” states: 


Quoique les vers entre eux ainsi soient reliés 
qu’un pluriel rime son singulier. 


Encore tel que qui ciel prend mesure, 


Les syllabes comptées sont celles seulement 
Que lecteur prononce habituellement. 


Ayant fixé bref mais art poétique, 
mon inspiration rouvre son portique. 


Clouard states: “Jammes accepta mais 
fait boiter n’eut pas d’entendre les syllabes muettes 
contenta d’assonances, toléra des vers sans The con- 
clusion typical. Jammes realized his technical but 
out his insufficiency has created virtue. vaunts the su- 
periority simple uncultured verse, and again can only doubt 
his sincerity. 

cry with Gide that would love Francis Jammes 
could only believe his sincerity. What see Jammes 
“primitif manqué.” Jammes primitive who times shows 
his verse simplicity and candor which are most refreshing. 
But too consciously and systematically primitive, and yet 


Clouard, op. cit., 216. 
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some subtle alchemy manages convey impression 
genuine simplicity. Yet his careful humility, his deliberately un- 
traditional verse, his propaganda for simple religion, his ideali- 
zation the humbler animals, and his idolatry certain female 
types are all merely artifices primitivism and not primitivism. 
see Jammes the deliberate reduction the ideal the 
idealistic commonplace. His mind can comprehend only certain 
type simplicity which infinitely removed from the simplicity 
Saint Francis Saint Theresa. must admitted, how- 
ever, that Francis Jammes produces aura faith you could 
but believe. Harken him then states his credo: 


Mon Dieu, vous m’avez appelé parmi les hommes. 
voici. souffre j’aime. J’ai parlé avec voix que 
vous m’avez donnée. J’ai écrit avec les mots que vous 
m’avez enseignés, mére mon pére qui les 
ont transmis. passe sur route comme chargé 
dont rient les enfants qui baisse téte. irai 
vous voudrez, quand vous voudrez. 


And the end the canto, his Vergil ass, and his 
Beatrice Clara d’Ellébeuse “fantasque Francis 
Jammes treads his way paradise and arrives where 


sont plein jour les étoiles. 


quinde uscimmo reveder stelle. 


TOWARDS RE-EXAMINATION 
GALEN SCIENTIST 


Professor Greek and Latin 
Bucknell University 


ALEN Pergamum, after Hippocrates the greatest physi- 
cian antiquity, the exercise intellect tremendous 
scope coupled with extraordinary industry, succeeded carrying 
Greek medicine probably its highest point the ancient world. 
The vast structure his works medicine truly magnificent 
monument the human mind. Yet, the modern period, begin- 
ning with the resurgence medical science the last phases 
the Renaissance, the significance Galen’s achievement has suf- 
fered constant diminution and denigration. According the mod- 
ern tradition, Galen was primarily synthesizer and systematizer, 
the basis eclectic dogmatism. Although usually ad- 
mitted that his systematization was consummated with the highest 
logical consistency, still his medical thought has generally been 
evaluated rather unoriginal and uncritical. His medical doctrine 
has often been condemned harsh terms teleological and philo- 
sophic, and not being “scientific” the modern sense the 
term, save, perhaps, for certain very restricted areas medicine. 
Despite this well-established judgment, probable that the 
more critical analysis, which present being slowly advanced 
modern scholars, Galen’s basic method medical investi- 
gation and his position the history and development 
thought will demonstrate that the traditional estimate Galen’s 
significance has been too drastically oversimplified represent 
truthful judgment the man and his work. 

Several factors, think, have vitiated this traditional estimate 
Galen. First—and this very largely fault the unscholarly 
every the traditional critics, applying Galen’s 
thought the current, established principles their own ages 
criteria, and more recently working within the framework 
the purely positivistic and mechanistic science the nineteenth 
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century, perhaps exaggerated unconsciously the malign influence 
vitalism and teleology Galen’s medicine. Again, because 
the peculiar development culture during the centuries succeed- 
ing Galen’s period, those elements his thought which were least 
scientific and certainly less valuable attained the widest currency, 
along with extraordinary misinterpretation, fantastic nature 
but congenial the medieval mind. This process, continuing for 
centuries, was the source his absolute authority medicine 
during the medieval period, while that which was most valid 
his work was largely obscured. When, therefore, beginning with 
Andreas Vesalius, errors began discovered Galen’s anat- 
omy, along with the gradual crumbling his previously accepted 
infallibility, that which was essentially sound his thought was 
largely unknown neglected. third factor was the universality 
Galen’s mind and his unusual versatility, well his astound- 
ing voluminousness. mention only one facet this: Galen was 
natural philosopher and theorist. This quality his mind doubt- 
less led him adopt broad and “philosophic” approach medi- 
cine, with resulting complexity both his method and his doc- 
trines, unpalatable the modern specialist science. Finally, 
even the highly combative and intransigent nature his mind 
and personality, revealed clearly some his writings, has 
contributed pejorative view Galen’s the part 
some critics, especially the philological. 

Galen lived and worked after centuries progress and, some- 
times, retrogression the development medicine. was, 
consequently, natural and inevitable, both because the character 
his formal education and because his omnivorously inquir- 
ing mind, that should have encountered and studied all the 
major systems earlier medical and scientific thought, and that 
should have been profoundly influenced earlier physicians 
and natural philosophers. all the earlier influences, without 
question the chief one molding Galen’s mind was that “Hip- 
pocrates,” or, rather, the principles “Hippocratic” medicine, 
that say, Galen conceived and interpreted “Hippocratic” 
medicine. should remarked, parenthetically, that modern re- 
search has shown quite unlikely that even Galen suc- 
ceeded resolving that ancient and still-unsolved problem 
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the precise medical doctrines attributed the historical 
Hippocrates, even his school. Still, the influence the med- 
ical teachings which conceived those Hippocrates 
incomparably greater than any other; omnipresent; and 
direct, not simply transmitted through the later Alexandrian 
schools diluted form. The influence “Hippocrates” manifests 
itself the basic principles medieval thought, though 
would certainly mistaken imagine that, even the case 
“Hippocrates,” doctrines and principles were taken over 
Galen without subjection critical scrutiny without altera- 
tion. Nowhere, however, the influence “Hippocratic” medi- 
cine more apparent than the essential elements Galen’s own 
methodology. the spirit “Hippocratic” medicine, its in- 
trinsically observational and empirical nature, which informs and 
inspires Galen’s methodology—a methodology that 
describes various passages and exemplifies repeatedly. 
particularly because Galen has absorbed the spirit the school 
Cos that makes observation the bedrock his procedure 
medical investigation, foundation without which there can 
be, his estimation, medical science whatever. 


The primary and most essential element Galen’s method 
medical investigation is, then, the empirical observation the 
phenomena the organism. This principle holds true his pro- 
cedure every phase biology and medicine; but most ex- 
plicitly exemplified and superbly practiced his anatomical in- 
vestigations, though means limited anatomy. For 
Galen, here sharply breaking with the contemporary Methodists 
and Empirics who had discarded anatomy not pertinent 
medicine, insisted that anatomy was the true and inescapable sub- 
stratum which all medicine must established. was 
indefatigable anatomist, performing dissections and vivisections 
systematically and with impeccable skill, and recording them with 
equal clarity. His subjects were, true, animals only, par- 
ticular the ape, because the social restrictions the period made 
impossible perform either dissection vivisection human 
subjects. This restriction induced what later have been judged 
incredible errors few cases, most notoriously the attribution 
the hepatic duct and the rete mirabile man. Such errors were, 
course, impossible correction because the circumstances 
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the times; they were not due faulty observation careless 
naiveté, since Galen provides some evidence that was 
means totally unaware that the structures which was describing 
the dissection the ape and other animals were some cases 
dissimilar those man. The whole structure Galen’s medi- 
cine was, fact, founded upon dissection and vivisection, which 
were used secure, direct observation, systematic knowledge 
the structures and functions the parts the organism. From 
this beginning, observation and experience were then extended 
physiology and pathology. that Galen’s use 
experimentation, which more will said directly, observation 
of, paramount importance. 

Galen discovered many new facts and made many additions 
the body concrete medical knowledge. And clear that 
did because constantly utilized the empirical evidence 
the senses instead merely accepting uncritically doctrines trans- 
mitted from the past. Considering the evidence the senses 
primary importance very conscious attitude his 
part and can seen repeatedly guiding his medical thought. The 
the Natural Faculties (1.6), which Galen discussing even 
complex and profound subject generation. There says: 


When the seed has been cast into the womb ... after 
certain definite period, great number parts become 
constituted the substance which being generated. 
These differ regards moisture, dryness, coldness and 
warmth, and all the other qualities which are naturally 
derived from these. These derivative qualities you know, 
you have given any sort scientific consideration 
the subject generation and destruction. For first and 
foremost after the qualities mentioned come the other so- 
called tangible distinctions, then those which appeal 
taste, smell, and sight. Now, the tangible distinctions are 
hardness viscosity, friability, lightness, 
heaviness, and density, and the others. And you know 
those which appeal taste, smell, and sight. Therefore, 
you wish know which alterative faculties are pri- 
mary and elementary, they are moisture, dryness, coldness, 
and warmth; and you wish know which ones arise 
from the combination these, they will found 
each animal number corresponding its sensible ele- 
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ments. The name elements” given all homo- 
geneous parts the body, and these are detected 
not any system, but the personal observation 
dissection. 


This passage stresses vital point that often recurs Galen’s 
the medical investigator must be, above everything else, 
autoptés, one who sees for himself. Repeatedly Galen appeals 
the “evidence the either support some view 
his own overthrow claim another physician when the 
latter contravenes, Galen says, the evidence “plain fact” 
“obvious phenomena.” Thus, for example, when discussing 
the functioning one the “powers” (dynamis) the organ- 
ism (physis), the proof the existence the “power” 
drawn from the operation the “power” the body, oper- 
ation obvious that can actually recognized the senses 
themselves. Again, his great clinical work, locis affectis, the 
organs the body are described order, with description 
the symptoms and the diseases observed connection with each 
organ—the whole account revealing the most careful employment 
the empirical method. 

The primary validity observation Galen’s method lucidly 
exemplified remark apropos medical doctrines inherited 
from medical predecessors. Galen says, the Natural 
Faculties (3.10), “the physician has become acquainted with the 
doctrines the illustrious ancients, must test them and prove 
them for prolonged period, observing what part agreement 
with the observed phenomena, and what part 
thus, will choose this and turn away from that.” The final test, 
that say, must appeal fact and phenomena. Indeed, 
was this very ground that Galen usually waged his bitter 
polemics against his professional opponents. most sharply 
critical them when thinks they have disregarded the truths 
guaranteed the evidence the senses and the phenomena 
the organism which may observed the physician. 

is, believe, legitimate characterize Galen’s method with 
respect observation the following terms: Galen constantly 
and consciously searched for the facts the basis observation 
phenomena, wherever observation was feasible. Whether the 
phenomena observed were available the senses naturally, 
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involved dissection vivisection, even necessitated experi- 
ment, was these which recognized the primary raw mate- 
rial knowledge. His employment this process not hap- 
hazard, nor restricted those phenomena which merely happened 
observed. Rather, his use the process highly systematic, 
displaying considerable selectivity the phenomena pertinent 
the question under study and proceeding orderly, rational fash- 
ion. also purposive, being generally directed the desire 
secure data solve specific problem. That Galen’s actual per- 
formance observing phenomena might often seem us, the 
modern period, degree inadequate and inexact, sig- 
nificance. can justly evaluate his mind only from the point 
view the principles which constitute his method, not from 
the level performance achieved since the latter always re- 
stricted the limitations any given period, and will always 
seem rather crude and inadequate later age when technical 
competence may have advanced. 

The absolute importance, then, beginning with empirical ob- 
servation, collecting data and facts systematically, was assur- 
edly nothing esoteric Galen, though would probably 
exaggeration suggest that his consciousness the requisite 
conditions the scientific process was acute that the 
modern scientist. Still, observation was the primary, the essential 
process his methodology. But was only the beginning. Ob- 
servation, the mere collecting phenomenal data, matter how 
positivistic intent thorough and accurate operation, 
itself inadequate—it does not constitute the scientific process. 
For, Galen insists, phenomena must interpreted and utilized 
reason, and this must done, further, with logical consistency. 


objecting the sufficiency empiricism alone, was 
course incidentally opposition contemporary school 
medicine which did attempt restrict medicine that method 
alone. Galen, the contrary, was completely persuaded that med- 
ical knowledge can attained only when empiricism supple- 
mented reason. means this, part, the process in- 
ductive reasoning from observations and the framing hy- 
potheses generalizations drawn from the phenomena, order 
illumine the underlying causes involved and thus explain 
and understand more fully the observed phenomena. This the 
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real function induction for Galen. not enough, often 
insists, merely describe phenomena investigate how or- 
ganic processes take place; one must also investigate the primary, 
originative causes kai archégos aitia) the process, and 
successfully involves induction and the use the reason. 
his investigation the faculties the organism 
proposes the following procedure: admitting the start that the 
true essence the cause faculty unknown, believes that 
the number and kinds such causes the physis can investi- 
gated methodically only beginning with the effects the causes 
made manifest the organism, since each effect preceded 
certain function activity, and each activity preceded 
certain cause. The proper method followed is, thus, the em- 
pirical observation the effects; then, proceeding inductively, 
the framing hypotheses explain the antecedent activities and 
the ultimate causes underlying the effects. 

Again, was surely utilizing the inductive process, basing 
upon vast amount observation, dissection, and experiment, 
that Galen arrived one his most valid and fruitful hypotheses 
the principle that every alteration function corresponds 
lesion organ, and, conversely, every lesion organ re- 
sults change function. states the principle one 
place, revealing clearly its empirical origin: “In all organs, then, 
both their natural effects and their disorders and maladies plainly 
take place analogous lines, some clearly and manifestly 
need demonstration, and others less plainly, although not en- 
tirely unrecognizably those who are willing pay attention.” 
This hypothesis is, think, generalizing prolonged obser- 
vation the functioning and the mal-functioning organs 
both normal and abnormal states. important physiological hy- 
pothesis, that the specific selection and assimilation the 
nutriment appropriate each the various tissues and organs 
the body, founded empirical data and verified experi- 
ment, recorded the Natural Faculties (1.12). This inductive 
aspect Galen’s method may also seen work the man- 
ner which attempts many places substantiate and verify, 
reject, hypotheses his predecessors. Thus, all the observed 
phenomena, Galen urges, agree with the theory the genesis 
the humors, hypothesis derived ultimately from Hippocratic 
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writings then goes appeal data empirical nature 
verify the hypothesis and show its concord with other, 
thinks, established hypotheses. other places, points out that 
hypothesis another physician, since disagreement 
with observed phenomena with previously established hy- 
potheses that physician must given false. There seems 
really very little reason doubt that Galen thoroughly 
understood the conditions inductive reasoning and utilized this 
method seeking scientific knowledge with much success. 


true that Galen was thoroughly familiar with the in- 
ductive method, yet also true that the deductive method 
reasoning element characteristic his method investi- 
gation, especially when dealing with the more esoteric prob- 
lems biology. The two procedures are, fact, for him often 
concomitant, though developed separately. deduction, Galen 
proceeds from hypotheses principles which thinks, often 
wrongly doubt, established and valid beyond any ques- 
tion. Many such hypotheses, the Humoral Theory, for instance, 
would have been considered him have been established 
the basis empirical observation and verified the long ex- 
perience physicians. The process is, thereafter, that draw- 
ing inferences from the supposedly unassailable hypothesis 
the instrumentality the reason. the degree that the hypoth- 
esis used deductively has not been first established in- 
ductive grounds, but only priori intuitive origin, the 
subsequent process deduction is, course, unscientific. But 
two points should noted. First, very questionable that 
Galen would have conceded that the hypotheses which used 
deductively were, whatever may our attitude toward them, 
merely rational intuitive character origin. Secondly, de- 
ductive reasoning not employed alone, except when the induc- 
tive process, because the nature the problem, rendered 
impossible application. Regularly, induction and deduction 
complement each other. The use these two processes together 
may illustrated Galen’s investigation the “power” the 
organism physis which calls the retentive faculty. First, the 
necessary existence such function logically demonstrated 
priori reasoning from the principle that “Nature artistic 
and solicitous for the animal’s welfare,” this principle, 
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claimed, having been laid down and proved demon- 
stration. Galen then continues (Natural Faculties “Since 
not our habit employ this kind demonstration alone, but 
add thereto cogent and compelling proofs drawn from obvious 
facts, will also proceed the latter kind the present in- 
stance: will demonstrate that certain parts the body the 
retentive faculty obvious that its operation can actually 
recognized the senses, while other parts less obvious 
the senses, but capable even here being detected the 
argument.” And continues length this process inductive 
reasoning from observed phenomena verify the existence 
the retentive faculty. course, proper object here that 
the principle that “Nature does naught teleological and 
that its validity had not been previously demonstrated scientif- 
ically. The objection has, fact, some justification, though 
should remarked that doubtful whether the first principles 
modern science can demonstrated scientifically. Some first 
principles are, doubtless, always incapable and 
the issue between Mechanism and Vitalism biology has prob- 
ably not even yet been conclusively decided. 

Galen has been called, quite correctly, think, the founder 
experimental physiology, and this judgment brings into prom- 
inence not only the area medicine which his achievement 
was greatest but also the most original and scientific process 
his methodology. Others before him had doubtless made experi- 
ments, least, isolated instances; few experiments may even 
found the Hippocratic Corpus. But likely that 
was pioneer the systematic use the experimental method 
biology and physiology, employed with conscious awareness 
its purposes. uses experiment make possible the obser- 
vation phenomena otherwise unavailable, for the discovery 
new facts used the construction hypothesis, and 
for the testing and verifying premises and hypotheses which 
could not otherwise established. Frequently involving dissection 
and vivisection, his performance experimentation, which clearly 
subsumes observation and induction underlying processes, 
marked careful control over the conditions experiment and 
expert skill, even though technique may have remained com- 
paratively embryonic, judged modern criteria. But his con- 
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ception the purposes and value this method, and his ap- 
plication solve physiological problems, Galen approaches 
remarkably closely the modern position. 

would not here, nor necessary, list the 
many truly remarkable experiments performed Galen his 
investigations the activities the organism. But pertinent 
illustrate from certain examples the vital part this method 
played his scientific work whole. Thus, proved experi- 
mentally that the arteries contained and carried blood, discovery 
which upset long-prevailing doctrines. His experiments the 
pulsatile forces the arteries, the movements the heart, the 
action-of the valves, and the flow the blood involved large 
number intricately related processes, the understanding 
which his work contributed substantially. His control experi- 
menting shown the delicate investigation into the structures 
and function the spinal cord, and into the precise effects suc- 
ceeding injury section the cord different levels. His 
demonstration the structure and function kidney and blad- 
der, and the irreversibility the flow between them, vivisec- 
tion animal, model experimental observation carried 
out verify hypothesis already drawn from previous data and 
experience. similar nature and purpose the experiment 
(one which has often repeated, Galen says), determine 
through vivisection the processes digestion and the accompany- 
ing functioning the organs involved. another area re- 
search undertook experiments with various foods and with 
foods differently prepared determine their specific values for 
nutrition. 


his many experiments Galen demonstrates the basic im- 
portance for him this process. Whatever the actual degree 
success attained his use the experimental method, there 
but that, his own conception, plays the role 
final arbiter. This repeatedly indicated, incidentally, his 
urging upon others who hold divergent views that they make use 
the experimental method. carefully describes experiment 
detail which has performed, points out the phenomena which 
have been disclosed, shows how these phenomena lead ex- 
planation the problem involved, then insists that the other phy- 
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sician try the same experiment and observe the results for him- 
self. The modernity this attitude speaks for itself. 

the use these processes—dissection, observation, induction, 
and experiment—when Galen investigating particular, accessible 
phenomena the organism where these empirical methods are 
themselves appropriate and adequate afford understanding 
the phenomena under study, proceeds manner that is, 
principle, scientific the most sharply restricted sense. 
aware the significance and validity the empirical approach 
knowledge, and capable utilizing its methods with accuracy 
and exactness within the physical limitations his era. But, 
Galen believed and many modern biologists believe, many phe- 
nomena the living organism will not yield such empirical 
methods alone; the most characteristic functions the living or- 
ganism remain incomprehensible such level. Since Galen took 
the broad approach biology, insisted that the physician must 
not restrict himself merely the positivistic description phe- 
nomena and processes; the medical investigator must also try 
understand and explain the primary original causes those proc- 
esses and phenomena. must seek comprehend the ultimate 
nature the organism and the ultimate nature life, whose phe- 
nomena, normal and abnormal, are the subject matter hiology. 
word, Galen was concerned with biological theory, well 
with particular phenomena specific parts the organism. 
And was inevitable that his interest biological theory should 
lead him into areas thought which necessarily transcend the 
empirical plane. 

There existed Galen’s time, and before, that fundamental 
division among biologists the real and ultimate nature 
life—that ancient separation into two schools which may 
termed, broadly, Vitalism and Mechanism, both assuming some- 
what different forms different times. Galen himself gives 
succinct, description these two opposing views 
among biologists his own era. This dichotomy still exists among 
biologists today, though doubtless much more subtle and so- 
phisticated elaborations. Galen’s rejection the prevailing mech- 
anistic systems biology, encountered many places his 
works, based upon his own observation and experimental in- 
vestigation the organism, which had convinced him that Mech- 
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anism was really incapable explaining even the simple processes 
particular organs, much less answering the profounder ques- 
tions the nature organic life. Repeatedly points out 
how the supposed explanations Mechanism failed square 
with “obvious phenomena” with processes which could ex- 
perimentally observed. The mechanistic explanation the vital 
phenomena the organism was rejected him, scientific 
grounds, simply inadequate. The vitalistic principles which 
Galen embraced offered some very fruitful and probably true 
conceptions, such the principle the biological unity the 
organism and the principle that living matter evidences character- 
istic powers which differentiate totally from nonliving matter. 
His attempts understand ever more deeply the nature the 
organism, answer the question the ultimate nature life 
led him such conceptions that the and his 
beliefs teleology. Such conceptions were, sure, unscien- 
tific and metaphysical. But the questions was asking could 
answered then, now, only metaphysically. 
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SEARCH FOR THE IDEAL: 
INTERPRETATION ELIOT’S “MARINA” 
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What seas what shores what grey rocks and what 
islands 

What water lapping the bow 

And scent pine and the woodthrush singing 
through the fog 

What images return 

daughter. 


Those who sharpen the tooth the dog, meaning 

Death 

Those who glitter with the glory the humming- 
bird, meaning 

Death 

Those who sit the stye contentment, meaning 

Death 

Those who suffer the ecstasy the animals, mean- 
ing 


Death 


Are become unsubstantial, reduced wind, 
breath pine, and the woodsong fog 
this grace dissolved place 


What this face, less clear and clearer 

The pulse the arm, less strong and stronger— 

Given ient? more distant than stars and nearer 
than the eye 


Whispers and small laughter between leaves and 
hurrying feet 
Under sleep, where all the waters meet. 


Bowsprit cracked with ice and paint cracked with 
heat. 
made this, have forgotten 
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And remember. 
The rigging weak and the canvas rotten 
one June and another September. 
Made this unknowing, half conscious, unknown, 
own. 
The garboard strake leaks, the seams need caulking. 


This form, this face, this life 

Living live world time beyond me; iet 

Resign life for this life, speech for that un- 
spoken, 

The awakened, lips parted, the hope, the new ships. 


What seas what shores what granite islands towards 
‘my timbers 

And woodthrush calling through the fog 

daughter. 


STUDY Eliot’s poem seems demand 

immediate consideration the processes artistic crea- 
tion. Ideas either arrive unexpectedly, defying the creator kimself 
identify their source, are evolved more deliberate, cal- 
culated manner from source which may prove only the 
leaven starting point, but from which wholly new and inde- 
pendent creation results. These two categories creation are 
quite clearly defined the field music: the composer unex- 
pectedly discovers original idea which develops, writes 
variations, themselves equally original, already existing 
theme. virile theme may inspire many composers 
voice around which were woven some thirty famous polyphonic 
masses over period five centuries. are led believe that 
Eliot’s “Marina” the result similar procedure literature 
extending over many centuries. This idea, Bellinger says, prob- 
ably had its first setting pagan Greek romance the early 
Christian centuries turns many Latin manuscripts from the 
fifth century into the late Middle Ages, and then begins appear 
many different languages. version John Gower written 
about 1390 was the source the Pericles which, 
Eliot, “Marina,” Collected Poems 1909-1935, Harcourt, Brace 


and Company, Inc., New York, Poem quoted permission the 
publisher. 


Alfred Bellinger (ed.), Pericles, Prince Tyre, The Yale Shake- 
speare, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1925, pp. 112-113. 
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its turn, appears have furnished starting point for Eliot’s crea- 
tion the poem “Marina.” 

The relationship between “Marina” and the original source 
motivation Pericles suggesed the Latin epigraph taken 
from Seneca’s Hercules Furens (line which Eliot has 
placed the beginning the poem. The epigraph limits the scope 
the relationship and sets the general mood the poem much 
key signature and the customary Italian directions set the 
tonality and mood for piece music: Quis hic locus, quae regio, 
quae mundi plaga? (What place this, what region, what quarter 
the world?) The recognition motives Pericles (the at- 
tempted recognition strange land when Pericles ship- 
wrecked and cast along the shore, and the recognition when 
reunited with his daughter Marina whom has believed 
dead) are the common ground between the creations Shake- 
speare and Eliot, and these scenes Pericles furnish much 
the pictorial imagery for “Marina” well general setting 
which couched the poet’s philosophical message. 

Were not for this relationship between the two creations, 
the title (Pericles’ daughter born sea) might well 
have been “The Sea,” “Seascape.” Few images evoke the great 
unknown the mind more rapidly than that the sea; eye 
penetrates beyond its horizon far into its depths; the unending 
sameness, where place identification and sharp division become 
impossibility the senses, fitting pictorial parallel the 
vastness the mind with its impenetrable depths, and its para- 
doxical surface recognition and conflicting depths subcon- 
sciousness. with attempt identify the images that arise 
from the depths the mind that Eliot begins the nostalgic remi- 
niscences the first lines: 


What seas what shores what grey rocks and what 
islands 

What water lapping the bow 

And scent pine and the woodthrush singing 
through the fog 

What images return 

daughter. 


Worthington, “Epigraphs the Poetry Eliot,” American 
Literature, (1949), pp. 15-16. 
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The underlying rhythm once suggestive the restless mo- 
tion the sea. Each what leaping up-beat substantial 
image the seas,... shores,... grey rocks,... 
islands, water lapping the bow. Eliot has deftly established 
the pictorial setting two short lines, and has set the surging 
rhythm moving which frames the marine picture both the be- 
ginning and the end the poem. The series words following 
the recurring what, with syllables numbers one, one, two, 
two, and six, produces accumulation intensity and the de- 
sired irregularity suggest waves varying height and force. 
The series liquescent S’s the nouns adds the musicality 
water the bounding movement the vigorous 
rhythm. Eliot has made the images return presenting the most 
remote first and drawing the focus little little: from seas 
and shores, the most general and impersonal, moves inward 
grey rocks and islands smaller scale, water lapping the 
bow, image within hearing range, and the reflective inti- 
macy the scent pine and the woodthrush singing through 
the fog; finally, employs direct address another human be- 
ing: daughter. has included here the mechanisms 
reminiscence most familiar all us: recall place, odors, and 
and has enveloped them all the uncertainty associated 
with fog. Both the imagery the sea and the allusion the 
daughter Marina have produced feeling closely akin the 
locale, mood, characters, and situation Shakespeare’s Pericles; 
but the poem progresses are aware that Eliot indebted 
Shakespeare only for this initial mood, certain parallel images, 
and the search for ideal Marina which suggests the search 
Pericles for his daughier Marina. probing the recesses his 
mind the poet seems say, “What vast unknown, what limi- 
tations, what obstacles, what unrelated images; what elusive 
memories clamoring for identification, what fragile clues trying 
penetrate the consciousness; what recollections return me, 
ideal.” But the nature the ideal not revealed 
these first lines. 


The following quatrain supplements the pictorial portions the 
poem much does the Greek Chorus (or Gower, who serves 
Chorus and speaks prologues and epilogues Pericles), offering 
moral observations from the poet’s point view 
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that the other narrator (Pericles?) the remainder the 


poem 


Those who sharpen the tooth the dog, meaning 
Death 

Those who glitter with the glory the humming- 

bird, meaning 

Death 

Those who sit the stye contentment, meaning 
Death 

Those who suffer the ecstasy the animals, mean- 


ing 
Death 


The long lines this quatrain rise, like the surge the sea, up- 
wards steady swell the crest the nouns the end 
each phrase and then collapse abruptly with the short phrase mean- 
ing Death. The word Death has been set apart separate line, 
which the reading tends block the forward drive the mo- 
tion. This gives the same effect that produced the momentary 
rhythmic pause between waves, where the collapsed motion 
one wave fights the resisting undertow before new rising motion 
begins, and the same time suggests that Death terminates all 
temporal, physical activity opposed the continuous aspects 
Life life hereafter. The words the first line, sharpen 
... dog, are jagged, depicting the cruel ruthlessness 
those who evil. The tremulous qualities glitter and hum- 
mingbird, the pretty alliteration the “gl’s” glitter and glory, 
and the shining, bright imagery these three words, which seem 
lift and hover before the eyes, skillfully depict the glamor 
earthly beauty ending starkly and abruptly Death. The key 
words the third line, stye contentment, are com- 
pletely lacking vitality. Eliot quickly evokes static passivity 
with these inert words describe those who not search for 
the ideal Marina and thus come the same end the others— 
Death. The double meaning suffer allows the mind fluctuate 
between two ideas: the feeling pain, and the undergoing 
action not necessarily unpleasant. This fluctuation produces 
mental swaying easily transferable the image physical 
swaying, which, when combined with the other two key words 
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ecstasy and animals, stirs the imagination visions once pleas- 
urable and full torture and struggle for those who are tor- 
mented the flesh, and for whom the reward the end also 
Death. These four lines alternate between stolid, direct images 
the first and third lines and those with emotional, buoyant 
quality the second and fourth lines, again producing the broader 
rhythmic surge the sea. Each line ends with meaning Death, 
suggesting that Death likewise the common end for these 
four types people described. 

Those who evil, those who live for the glamor earthly 
beauty, those who are content without the ideal Marina, and the 
sensuous, these four 


Are become unsubstantial, reduced wind, 
breath pine, and the woodsong fog 
this grace dissolved place 


Here are three lines gossamer images entirely without sub- 
stance, which, their insubstantiality, suggest the reduction 
nothingness the four types who have lived without ideal 
Marina; and the reduces the evil, vanity, sloth, and sen- 
suousness this world nothingness glimpses rise 
the consciousness the poet. 

Having created this delicate mood, the poet permits enter 
into his meditation, where attempting identify himself 
relation time and space the cosmos. The images continue 
return and come and his mind, hovering between the 
conscious and the subconscious states. That which was literal nar- 
ration Pericles has become poetic symbol 


What this face, less clear and clearer 

The pulse the arm, less strong and stronger— 

Given lent? more distant than stars and nearer 
than the eye 


Eliot has created fluctuating motion like the coming and going 
the sea itself from the imagery Shakespeare, where pairs 
opposing phrases swing away and swing back for the reader: 
less clear and clearer, less strong and stronger, more distant than 
stars and nearer than the eye. each case the motion outward, 
away, followed inward surge feeling. The underlying 
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rhythm this sea picture here gentle, but strong and inevitable. 
The message couched the lines shows that the object his 
search eludes the poet but reappears with greater clarity each time. 

the couplet which follows, the myriad voices welling out 
the past and the events life activity are clamoring for 
identification the 


Whispers and small laughter between leaves and 
hurrying feet 
Under sleep, where all the waters meet. 


And the subconscious (under sleep) that they sweep 
and confuse the mind off guard: whispers small laughter 
leaves hurrying feet, all unrelated bits life incongruously 
entangled the naturalness lent sleep and dream. This 
extremely gentle passage with harsh combinations sounds, 
and the six S’s produce musicality like the lapping water. 
The last phrase, where all the waters meet, leads back, after some 
twelve lines without it, marine imagery short but effective 
transition. 


These five words bring into focus the next stanza eleven lines 
containing many words connected with the sea and much the 
marine terminology Pericles. Eliot alternates these lines 
nautical imagery and the feeling unending Odyssey with 
lines which reveal the nature Marina, the daughter with whom 
the speaker finally reunited after his weary search. 


Bowsprit cracked with ice and paint cracked with 
heat 

made this, have forgotten 

And remember. 

The rigging weak and the canvas rotten 

Between one June and another September. 

Made this unknowing, half conscious, unknown, 
own. 

The garboard strake leaks, the seams need caulking. 

This form, this face, this life 

Living live world time beyond me; let 

Resign life for this life, speech for that un- 
spoken, 

The awakened, lips parted, the hope, the new ships. 
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The reader begins feel that the poet himself identified with 
the Pericles, the wanderer, the ship that has weathered the re- 
curring seasons ice and heat, and that who has come 
through the middle years life, from June another September, 
with bowsprit and paint cracked, rigging weak, and canvas rotten, 
his search for Marina, ideal which can resign his life. 
Reminiscent the shipwrecked Pericles who tossed upon 
unknown shore, and who says, have been have forgot 
know, But what want teaches think on” (Pericles, 
II, 76), the poet’s comment upon his own state, made this, 
have forgotten And remember.” the former, Pericles 
incapable the latter, the poet 
knows has made the ship, his own life, what is: both the 
forgotten and the remembered; has Made this unknowing, 
half conscious, unknown, his own. While Pericles made say, 
“But what want teaches think on,” the poet “Marina” 
parallels this contemplation the future with “Living live 
world time beyond me; let Resign life for this life. 

are made feel that not all Eliot’s ideal clearly 
defined his mind and that fundamental part may even 
open question: The garboard strake leaks, the seams need 
caulking. this ideal Marina, daughter whom has 
identified, This form, this face, this life which-he has last 
found, the Living live world time beyond him, offers 
hope permanence beyond that his own faulty ship life. 
The awakened Pericles refers the rediscovery Pericles’ 
wife and his daughter Marina, both whom had thought dead. 
Here, the poem which Pericles has motivated are early ideals, 
forgotten, and remembered, which furnish the poet with hope for 
the voyage into the future. 

The final three lines unify the poem returning the first 
marine image: 


What seas what shores what granite islands towards 
timbers 

And woodthrush calling through the fog 

daughter. 


Even with the discovery the ideal which challenge his 
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devotion, the poet sees its immensity (What seas what shores) 
and the hazards (what granite islands toward timbers) which 
may imperil his voyage into the future; but urged onward 
the song the woodthrush and its voice hope calling 
through the fog uncertainty, and they help dispel the doubt 
which the frequent companion all who maintain long devo- 
tion cherished ideal. 
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